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ABSTRACT _ 

_ - _ The process of change ^n elementary and secondary 

schools has been the topic of several major studies conducted during 
thepast 15 years, to date, however, information about the change 
process in different school settings has not been considered 
comparatively. This dpcument examines and compares the processof 
change and the role of the change facilitator iii the context of both 
the elementary and the secondary schools After a brief review of - 
sighifieaht research, the paper analyzes major variables involved in 
a change effort and pfesentscase studies to illu^ 

variables workin different settings^ A comparative synopsis of the 
findings suggests that effective change at either the elementary or 
the high school level requires the following: (1) a leader who 
sanctions and supports the change; (2) the use of a team of change 
facilitators; (3) a series of sequential stratflgies planned afburid 
the improvement process; ( system's responses to the 

iinpleiiientation strategies; and (5} corrective action if and when the 
implementarioh plan strays off target^ For: figures are included, and 
three pages of references are appended. (IW) 
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1 z zTHE FACI1.ITATI9N 0F ERANGE 
^ IN EtEHENTARY AND SEeSNDARY SeRDGhS — 

SIMItARITIES, DIFFERENEESj AND INTERAETIONS ABOUT TRE PROeESS 

Suzanne M. Stiegelbauer 

Deborah Muscella 
Hilliam L. Rutherford 

Involved in the process of writing on any topic, is deciding where is the 
right place to start. This is certainly true when writing about school 
change. The issue of change, and specifically educational change^ is a big 
one. All sorts of things can be influences on change — from what the change 
is to whom the change is impacting to hdw-ma^y changes ere going on at once 
and the 4nteractions between these variables. 

this paper is overtly titled the Facilitation of Ghange in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Govertly, however, what we are talking about is what 
happens to schools in the process of change and what practitioners can do to 
better structure and facilitate that process, the purpose of this paper is to 
examine the process of change and the role of the change facilitator in the 
context of both the elen>entary and the secondary school. To do so, we are 
drawing on research experience with many schools involved with different kinds 
of changes. 

The work conducted by the Research oh the Improvement Process (RIP) 
Program over the past decade has allowed a group of researchers to study a 
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variety of inhovatldhs In various schools across the eduritry. The ebnceptdal 
basis for this research has been the Ebhcerhs Based Adoption Model (Hall, 
Wallace & Dossett, l973), to date» however, information about the change 
process » derived from the separate contexts of elementary and high school 
has hot been considered comparatively. This is the major purpose of this 
paper to develop a set of principles which address the issues of the 
successful school change process in both the elementary and the high school 
context. Several questions are germane to this task: 

1. What is the role of the principal in school change? 

2. Who is the second change facilitator and other change facilitators 
and what is the nature of their roles? 

3. What actions and interventions are taken for change? 

4. What are the similarities and differences between the two levels of 
schools in the change process? 

the quotation below^ from Change Wasters » provides one frame from which to 

begin to answer these questions: 

the tools of change masters are creative and interactive; they 
have an intellectual* a conceptual » and a cultural aspect. 
Change masters deal in symbols and visionst and shared 
understandings as well as theitechhiques and trappings of their 
own specialties. (Kahter, 1984^ p. 395) 

In viewing the change process » we are looking in part at the unique techniques 

and trappings which change masters in schools employ to influence the system 

to accept the desired change. An analysis of the way in which these change 

masters^ or facilitators, cbirniunicate their vision and put their symbols into 

action is required for a' comparison of a successful change process at the 

elementary and high school levels. 

An outline for the discussion in this paper is as follows: first, a 

brief history of the ideas and research on change conducted by the CBAM/RIP 
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research team Is presented; Next, based on this baclcgrbuhd and research 
conductedi we present an analysis of some of the major variables Involved in a 
change effort. Some of these variables, like roles of facilitators and 
leaders, types of changes^^and units of change^ can Interact differently In 
each setting. Others, like the actions for change suggested by the game plan 
components (GPCs) vary little from setting to setting. Finally, ca?;e study 
examples are presented, illustrating how these variabiles work in different 
settings. 

A comparative synopsis of the findings about the change process at both 
the elementary and secondary level suggests that there are general principles 
which are shared by both school settings. This synopsis then leads to a more 
generalized framewrk which can be applied in schools, both elementary and 
high schools* which are uhdertakihg change, the examples cited are taken from 
schools participating in our research within the last five years. The point 
of view taken on change, however, stems from tesearch perspectives that go 
back nearly fifteen years. The paper begins with a review of that 
perspective. 

THE £Bm flODEU— ^-Eerspe on-Efiange 




Research on the process of change began in the 1970* s with the tide of 
Great Society programs and increased Federal interest in the Improvement of 
schools. A major research effort directed at understanding the process of 
implementing such Improvements in schools has been that of the RIP staff at 
the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at the University of 
Texas; Austin. This research is directed at the development of knowledge 
about and new understandings of the change process and the provision of tools 
and assistance for practitioners involved with the implementation of change in 
schools. 
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the Concerns Based Adejstieh Model (Hails Wallace, & Dossett, i973), 
evblved out of extensive n?search bh the Implenientation of educational 
Innovations in schools and college settings. Underlying the EBAH model >re a 
number of basic assumptions (Rutherford, Hall, Huling, 1984): 

1) Change is a process, not an event. 

2) Change is made by individuals first, i.e., the individual needs to 
be the primary focus of actions taken for change. 

3) Change is a highly personal experience; everyone reacts differently. 

4) Change entails developmental growth in feelings and skills; there 
are identifiable "stages" and "level's" of the change process as 
experienced by individuals. 

5) Change is best understood by individuals when it is presented or 
described in operation, as it would appear when fully in use. 

6) Change Can be best facilitated when actions are based on the 
diagnosed needs of individuals; e client-centered 
diagnostic/prescriptive model has benefits for both client 
and facilitator. 

7) A cf«arge facilitator heeds to work in an "adaptive/systematic way," 
adapting their interventions to the needs of the change and clients 
within the change. Further, any Interventions or actions taken to 
facilitate change must be directed to individuals first, and 
innovations second. 

Out of this pjjrspeetive and as a result of ten years of research in 
schools, the C5AM/RIP progr. n has developed and refined a set of conceptual 
frameworks for planning, facilitating, monitoring, and evaluating change in 
schools. The dimensions of the CBAM include: 

1) Stages of Concern (SoC), which is used to assess user concerns or 
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feelings abeut « change (N:>w1ove & Hall, 11976; Hall, George i 
Ratherfordi li*77); 

2) Levels of Use (LoU), whicf is used to detennine the af^tual extent 
of use based oh behavioral indicators (tbucfcs, Rewlove & Hall, 
1976). Both these measures stem from theories of adult development 
(Fuller, 1969; Fuller, 1973) and extensive testing in the field; 

3) innovation Configurations (lC)i which iz used to describe the 
innovation or change (Reck, Stiegelbaaer , Hall & Loucks, 1981); and 

4) the Intervention Taxonumy (IT), which describes and categorizes 
actions 'aken b^ facilitators in implementing or monitoring 
change (Hall & Hord, 1984). 

All of these dimensions are field based and continue to be tested through 
ongoing research by CBAM/RIP staff, various implementation efforts in schools, 
and dissertation studies. 

. A schematic diagram of the model is presented in Figure 1. This diagrain 
tafces the petition that changes, or innovations, are promoted, or facilitated, 
by one or more change facilitators, or CFs. these change facilitators work 
with a target group to whom the change is directed, i.e., the target grouD is 
those who are to become the users of the innovation. Facilitation then 
becomes a result of the j^nteraction between the facilitator(s) and the target 
group. 

the diagnostic dimensions of EBAM — SoG, Lot), IC — and the Intervention 
Taxonomy all represent ways that this interaction can be structured to promote 
a positive response to the change by the target group. Each dimension 
provides information about some quality or characteristic of individuals 
wittiin that group relative to the change. The facilitator can use that 
information to design interventions that would better meet the needs of the 
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THE CONCiNl-iAliB ADOPTION MODEL 




Hall, G. E., Willaw, R. C. S ()oss!tt» *l, h. J (le?e]op»ntil conceptaaHzstion of the adoptfon process 
wltMn educational Institutions. Austin: Research and Developinent Center for Teacher Education, Ifie 
University of Texas, 1973. 



group. Informal probing can provide information that can be translated into 
action. Facilitators also have their own resource system that can provide 
them with ideas and options for facilitation. 

the model itself is dynamic in that as the target group changes in 
response to the innovation and facilitator interventions, the information 
presented through probing and the diagnostic dimensions also changes, 
resulting in new actions and interactions. Use of this model is innovation 
specific^ in that the CBAM model represents an interaction for change focused 
on only one ihndvatioh at a time. The interventions suggested by the 
diagnostic dimensions often exist in the realm of conwon sense. The value of 
the models however, lies in structuring or quantifying such information about 
the change process in a way that contributes to encouraging the process. The 
dimensions represented in the model provide ongoing information to change 
facilitators so they can better plan their actions and monitor progress. 
A Model of Interactions for Change 

the GBAH model as presented in Figure 1 has been developed to describe 
fcihds of interactions to facilitate change from the point of view of the 
facilitator and the potential users of the innovation. In a sense, the 
effectiveness of change efforts might be measured in terms of the quality of 
the interaction between the users and the facilitators. The change effo t is 
only as •'good** as the interaction is "good." 

In order to learn more about the characteristics of this interaction, the 
roles involved in it^ and influences on it^ the CBAH/RIP program developed two 
studies focusing on different aspects of the overall model. The first, the 
Principal-Teacher Interaction Study, investigated the characteristics of 
facilitators, in particular the principal, working within a single elementary 
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school unit. The secondi the High School Study, took a broader look at the 
whole system as It responds to change including the District Dffice, 
teachers and others as facilitators and sources of change, as well as other 
contextual factors influencing change. The examples used to illustrate points 
in discussion are taken from these two studies. 

But of this research came another view of the change process, reflecting 
the diagnostic-prescriptive model shown in Figure 1* but encompassing the 
range of variables uncovered In research en diverse settings. This model * 
shown in Figure 2i presents the issue of interaction for change as one of a 
selection of options depending on: 

1) the characteristics of the change . 

2) the characteristics of the target chaage unit . 

3) the characteristics of the facilitators available and responsible, 
as well as the characteristics of the leadership exercised as part 
of the process. 

Each of these sets may be configured differently at any individual site- 
Some combinations i however* are more cormion than others. All of these 
variables and their role in change will be discussed In later sections. 

The following discussion illustrates the change dynamic more simply. The 
considerations involved in any given change include both its characteristics 
and the impact they will have on new users and its "raison d'etre" — reason 
for being — the goals Involved with introducing it to the system. Any 
introduction of something new to a system results in some kind of system 
response. Without a structured plan for introducing and integrating the 
change into the system, the response factor can delay, modify intended use, or 
reject the change altogether. This phenomenon can be observed in many kinds 
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of changes — from political revolutions to the resistance to acculturation by 
the indigenous peoples, to the acceptance of hew techholdgles- 

In the case of change In schools^ the change facilitator has the role and 
responsibility of mediating the Introduction of something new through the 
Interactions they have with users, and through the plans they make to clarify 
goals and Implement the change. In most schools, this means acRnbwledgmeht or 
sahctidn at the minimum bi the principal as gatekeeper, or a formal 
structuring of roles and responsibilities for a full-fledged effort, the role 
of the facilitator can be assumed or delegated by the principal depending oh 
the needs of the chahgei what the change is. Its complexity and requirements, 
and the nature of the target group. I.e., its size, and to some extent, its 
characteristic responses. In designing actions, the facilitator needs to 
consider what Is known or anticipated about both the change and the target 
group. 

Ehange as it is represented in this model becomes a matter of "if** this 
characteristic, "then" these structures or actions, the 1f>theh statement 
becomes Incdrporated into the plan for the change. Some of what is 
appropriate in this equation Is represented in what has been learned in the 
PTI and High School Studies about the characteristics arid Interactions of each 
set of variables facilitators, changes, and different change units. 

BAeKSROUND ON THE PTI AND HS STUDIES 

The PrincipaUTeacher Interaction (Ptij Study conducted over the 1980-81 
school year^ focused dh the role of principals as the major facilitator of 
change in their schools. While the literature on leadership had presented 
some indicators of what was effective, little research had been ddne dh 
principals as facilitatdrs of change. What are the day-to-day interactions 
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and actiGhs taken by principals as vaelHtatbrs of change; How do they 
organize ah implemehtatioh effort? How do they support the use of new 
practices and encourage teachers? Do all principals do the same thing? If 
not I what effect do these differences have? Are there other facilitators 
involved? 

With such questions in mind, the PTI Study was conducted with nine 
elementary school principals involved in irnplernehtihg a curriculum innovation 
in their school, through a eofnbination of data collection methods^ incl iing 
interviews, daily logs, and bi-weeRly phone contacts, the daily intervention 
behaviors of these principals were surveyed over the course of one school year 
(HalU Hord^ Hulihgi Rutherford^ S Stiegelbauer, 1983). the principals in the 
study were selected by their district on the basis of district assessment of 
the principaVs change facilitating "style" or characteristic leadership 
behaviors. Earlier studies had suggested that the principals* "style" might 
indicate their "approach to implementation and its effectiveness (Hall, 
Rutherford & Griffin, 1982). SoC, LoU, IC and Intervention data were 
collected from teachers at three points during the year to mdhitdr 
implemehtatidn efforts (Ruling^ Rail, Rord & Rutherford, 1983). Interviews 
and observations at regular intervals rounded out the picture of the schools* 
response tc the change (Stiegelbauer, Goldstein £ Ruling i 1982). 

the findings from the Pti study were diverse: 1) Principals did exhibit 
different "styles" of facilitation and there was a relationship between 
principal "style" and the effectiveness of implementation efforts (Hall & 
Rutherford^ 1983; Ruling^ HalU Rbrd S Rutherford, 1983). 2) the actions of 
the principal and others could be categorized in terms of the Intervention 
Taxonomy (Hall & Hord, 1964) which revealed different "game plans" for change. 
Further, 3) an analysis of interventions from each school, when considered in 
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the light ef Implementation soeeess^ suggested the kinds of actions that 
needed to be taken for effective facilitation, these C'^oup^ngs of actions, 
called Game Plan Components (GPC's)* provided more explicit Information about 
the r ture of ihtervehtions {Hord, Kuling S Stiegelbauer, 1983). 4) Finaliy, 
the study showed that in each school, the principal was not the only 
facilitator. Each school had a second change facilitator (2nd CF) who came to 
light in the course of more indepth work in the ischool. This facilitator's 
fdle was different from, but complementary tOo the role of the principal 
(Hord, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984). 

The Principal-Teacher Interaction study provided information about the 
roles of facilitators* in particular the principal * the nature of their 
actions contributing to change and the effect of those actions on teachers. 
Each of the innovations viewed in the study represented a school wide change, 
requiring the principal to structure ^^fforts to meet the heeds of different 
grade levels and individuals. The unit of change in this study w< s the whole 
school. The nature of the ihteractibhs for change is described through the 
portrait of the effort drawn from the qualitative and quantitative data on 
interve.itidhs and thei*" effects, as well as the impressions of research staff 
collected over the school year (Rail, et al., 1983). 

The High School Stud y , conducted in different phases from 1982-1985, took 
a broader and more di^scriptive view of the change process. During Phase K 
the 1982-83 school year, one or more staff members visited 12 high schools in 
Texas, Oregon, Maryland, Indiana, New York and Florida. These exploratory 
visits were made to become more familiar with the organizational structure of 
the high schools and the change efforts taking place, and to examine possible 
sources ef information and explore strategies for future data collection 
efforts (Huling-Austin, 1984). In each visit, school administrators, 
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department chairpersons » teachers and students were Interviewed to gain their 
Insights about how change bccursi what innovations were present, and how to 
best conduct research on change in high schools. Phase 11 of the high school 
study, which occurred during the 1983-84 school year, was a descriptive study 
designed on the basis of the findings from the previous year. (Hall, et al., 
1984) Four major research questions provided the focus for this study: 

1. Rhat are the types, sources and purposes of change in high schools? 

2. What are the key units (school, department, etc.) of change? 

3. What are the situational factors that most influence the change 
process? 

4. How is the change process managed in high schools? 

To answer these questions it was deemed important to look at high schools 
located in different size and type cofmiunities and at schools with varying 
change dynamics, that is, schools with nujch change and those that were more 
typical for each district. Cofmiunity types were rural ^ urbah^ suburban and 
mid-size cities; the high school size varied with the type of conriunity. Nine 
sites were chosen in 9 states geographically distributed across the nation. 
At each site 2 high schools were selected as study schools (N=18), one a 
typical school and the other with much change ongoing. 

The third phase involved 2 school districts and in each district 2 high 
schools and 3 elementary schools. (Rutherford, et al., 1985) The purposes of 
this phase were: 

1. To determine the role of the district office in school change; 

2. To compare the change process in elementary and secondary schools. 

3. To investigate the management of change over the long term, and 

4. To study how leadership affects the change process. 
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This phase also aimed to revisit some of the elementary schools that 
participated in the PTI study to see how their impleSentatir ' efforts had 
progressed after two years. Special att9ntion was devoted co uhderstahdihg 
the role and function of different constituent groups including department 
chairpersons, uistrict personnel, and teachers in school improvement efforts 
(Rord & Hurphy, 1985). Another goal of Phase III was to draw together the 
research conducted to date, to bring together the understandings about change 
in different settings. What about the change process is generic? What is 
specific to a given setting? How does leadership influence change? What 
suggestions can we make from all this data that would have value to 
practitioners? 

the High School Study viewed change in terms of the whole system. Taken 
in all, Phases I, II, and ill include data from a total of 30 high schools and 
9 elementary schools. Findings from the study include information about the 
sources and diversity of changes impacting high schools (Rutherford and 
HUling-Austih, 1984) ^ the nature of leadership for change in high schools 
(Rail and Guzman, 1984; Hul ing-Austin, Stiegelbauer and Muscella, 1985; Hord 
and Murphy, 1985)^ situational factors influencing change in high schools 
(Stiegelbauer, 1984; Stiegelbauer, Haddad & Murphy, 1985), the roles and 
reactions of teachers (Rutherford and Murphy, 1985), and the role and 
influence of She district office on change in both the high school and 
elernentary school (Hall* Putman and Hord, 1985), 

When considered together, the PTI and the High School Study data present 
a clearer picture of some of the variables associated with change the 
nature of change ^'acil itators , change units, changes themselves, and of the 
actions taken to facilitate change efforts (see Figure 2). Further, when the 
data from the PTI and high school studies are considered comparatively, it 
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suggests that the change process is more alike than different across settings. 
Based dh a eomparisdh of the change process at the two levels* this paper 
explores the hypothesis that a better understanding of the nature of each of 
the variables contributes; to a thecry of the whole of the change process. 
These data suggest that the process of change is the result of patterned 
Interactions between these variables. The following sections present the 
parts (of the whole) with examples from schools Visited in the PTI and HS 
Studies- The conclusion of the paper illustrates how these parts were 
operational ized in four annotated case study descriptions of schools in 
change. 

THE VARIABtES INVObVEB IN CHANGE: 
GFs, UNITS, AND eHANGE ITSELF 

Hbo Are Xban ge F acilitators? 

The word "to facilitate," according to Webster's, means "to make easier." 
The" research conducted in elementary and high school settings showed that 
there Were many different "change facilitators" in the schools — in many 
different roles. These roles included principals, assistant principals, 
department heads, grade level leaders, in-school resource and curriculum 
specialists, district level curriculum coordinators and resource teachers, 
even peer teachers. Each of these had a role in facilitation that was related 
to the kinds of interactions demanded by the change and the setting. 

Research also showed that whctever their official title or role* the role 
played by individuals as change facilitators could be better characterized by 
the actions and interactions they engaged in within the change process than by 
their formal designation in the school. For example, the principal is 
considered to be the "leader" of the school; his or her role is one of 
leadership. In the case of a change in process, the principal may provide 
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leadership for the change and become the primary, or first* CF (change 
facilitator). Alternately, the principal may not have isri active role in the 
facilitation of change and allow another person, perhaps a dep«rt?neht head or 
individual teacher, to assume the role of 1st CF. Alternately again, the 
principal may delegate the role of 1st CF - or create a team of change 
facilitators with shared responsibility. In many w?ys the principal 
represents a special case as a change facilitator i>ecause of his importance as 
a "gatekeeper" and symbolic head of the school. Evidence suggests that the 
principal's vision for the school and "style" of interaction within change can 
have important consequences for the success of change efforts (Hall, 
Rutherford, Hord and Huling, 1984; Rutherford, 1984; Rutherford, Hall i Hord, 
1983; Rutherford, Hord, Rail & Huling, 1983; Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer & 
Museella, 1985). 

Figure 3 shows some of the roles and role groups involved in the change 
facilitator, the discussian following illustrates how these different roles 
are configured. First, what is the nature of change facilitation roles and 
Sow do they differ from one f.nother? 

The primary, or 1st. CF . The 1st CF is the individual who has major 
responsibility for facilitating the change. This includes the introduction of 
the change, managing the change, COimiunicating about the change, and 
monitoring results and responses of individuals. The 1st CF may be the link 
the change Unit has with oth'jrs outside the school about the change or the 
change effort. Depehdihg oh the size and complexity of the change, this 
change facilitator may be the only individual to worR with others about the 
change. If so, . ork would include the kinds of activities described for 
other facilitator; 't follows. If there is more than one facilitator, 
however, activities i be shared between facilitators. It is important, 
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:ond eF (cont'd) 


Team Leader 


Works With Primary GF to Design and Restructure 
Plan as Needed 


ler GFs 



Regular teacher Credible to Other Teachers 



Cormmnicates With Peers About Change Models 

Monitors Process for Peer Group Informally 

Is Representative For Peers To Other GFs 
About Process 



District consultant Cofrmunlcates With School About Change 

Provides Ihfbni^atlon, Resources For The Change 

Is External Consultant to CFs and Teachers 
Regarding Change or Process 
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however J that one pei'sen take the ^eadersh^p role and ittaintalh that leadership 
consistently throaghout the change process, the role of the Ist GF/chahge 
leader may best be assutried by the principal who can provide the sanction and 
push necessary to get the change in place. 

The Second — CE . One surprising finding to conie out of the 
Principal-Teacher Interaction Study was the discovery of a Second Change 
Facilitator at each school who Wis involved with implementation (Hord, 
Stiegelbauer S Rail, 1984a, 1984b). In the PTI schools, the principal was 
assumed to be the primary facilitator. These second CPs then played a 
complementary role to that of the principal in the way they involved 
themselves in the change process. In general, they were tnore likely to be 
Curriculum specialists, assistant principals, resource teachers, or lead 
teachers rather than administrative staff, they worked more interactively 
with teachers involved in the change providing training, coTsultatior, and 
problem solving on an individual basis. They monitored the process for the 
purpose of corrective feedback and planning rather than for suirmative 
evaluation. Further ^ they often acted as conmuhicators to the primary CP as 
to the responses of individuals about the change and in order to plan 
revisions based on those responses. They also contnunicated to users about 
plans that involved them or clarified expectations about the change 
(Stiegelbauer^ 1984; Hord, Stiegelbauer & Hall, 1984a, 1984b). 

Other C Ps. In some schools the role of the change facilitator included 
persons in closer comnunication and contact with the teachers involved in the 
change. In one e.ementafy school where the principal was the primary CF and a 
district resource person was the second CP, a qrade level leader was selected 
for each qrade to work with their own grade level teachers and to be a liaison 
person with the second CP. the second CP was external to the school, these 
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grade level It'dders worked with staff to solve problems about the innovation ^ 
In this case a curriccU^m chance. 

In another district, teacher coimHtees were identified by the principal 
to work with the second CF (an assistant principal) to plan arid act as 
consultants for the innovation^ again a curriculum change. This school* a 
high school » found that involving teachers in committees focused on some 
aspect of the change effort was especially beneficial in whole school change 
effects. A major function of involving other CFs beyond a second CF would 
appear to be one of cofmiunicatioh and the development of teacher ownership of 
the change (Ruling-Austin, Stiegelbauer & Muscella, 1985). 

In still another district, the District Curriculum Coordinator for a new 
elementary mathematics text served as an external facilitator to the school 
implefrienting that innovation. In the school itself, the principal was the 
primary CF and an in-school curriculum specialist was the Second CF. The 
District Coordinator provided information to both facilitators about the 
requirements of the math program and worked with them to develop an 
implementation plan for the school. She worked with teachers only as 
requested by the facilitators. The major interventions in the school were 
done by either the principal or the second CF in coordination with one 
another. 

Leaderifi4p-Eactari^^^^nfective-Ch 

If change is to be effectively accomplished in a school, regardless of 
level, some factors must be present at the leadership level, there must be 
clear goals and a eomriitment to them, enthusia^itic support of the innovation 
or change, high expectations and a clear cornnuni cation of those to teachers, 
active involvement in planning, coordinating, and evaluating the 
implementation effort » active support and assistance to teachers, provision of 
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necessary resources^ Includihg tlme^ heeded by teachers to Mke the change, 
modeling cf what 1s expected of teachers, care for the personal welfare of 
teachers t and rewards for teachern who perform well in the change process 
(Rutherford, Hord, Huling,^ and Hall, 1983). When there are facilitators in 
different roles or a team of facilitaters, these responsibilities or 
eharacteri^.tics might be spread across the facilitators involved. As 
described in Figure 3, the principal or primary CF provides administra-c ive 
supports and sanctidhs, while a second EF attends to one-to-one problem 
solving and support. Yet each in their own way expresses many of these 
characteristics essential to effective change. 

The potential for the existence of multiple facilitators^ however, 
demands structure and leadership if those facilitators are to be effective in 
implementing and maintaining the change. Facilitative teams do present many 
•advantages during initial stages of implemeritatidri — they tend to minimize 
^overload on the rest of the organizational system; tasks for a. team can be 
more easily modified than modifying the whole system; and a team can more 
rapidly cofnnunicate to others expectations » goals » and plans for a change than 
can one or two Individuals. All facilitators must, however, be credible to 
users and administrators atilce. They must also be in agreement as to the 
nature and scope of the change effort, and they must communicate with each 
otbar on a regular and frequent basis about the implementation process. 

In all of this the principal continues to have a major role. The 
principal is seen by teachers as a leader in the school, the principal has. 
the resources to structure what is heeded for change ^ even if he delegates 
maddr tasks to other facilitators. The choices principals make about 
structuring change and utilizing (or not) other facilitators may be indicative 
of their facilitation "style' (Hord, Hall & Stiegelbauer, 1983). "Style" 



proved to be an important indicator in the pfl study of hbW second CFs 
operated in the school and where they Were located, that is, whether they were 
Internal or external to the school, ftt the high school level, the invblvemeht 
of different groups and leaders cooperating for Change appears to be one way 
to accoumodate for the complexity of the ihstitotibn and to cross departmental 
and administrative lines. There, second and third CFs were a useful tool in 
cbmmonieatihg to user groups and increasing their cofiitiitment and knowledge 
about a change (Huling-Austin, Stiegelbauer S HuScella, 1985). 

No one suggestion about faeilitatieh, however, is necessarily the "right" 
one. The implications from the PTI and HS studies are that there is no cne 
effective strategy for successfully Implementing change and no single pattern 
for providing leadership. Change can occur without the principal but not 
without some principal sanction, in other words, facilitation does not have to 
come from aidmihistratioh but usually involves administration in some way. 
Administrative -authority is usually needed to structure, delegate, and 
organize persons in roles of responsibility. Thus, leadership from a line 
admiriistratbr becbmes ah imperative both in form and symbol. Further, SchobU 
need to decide the best strategy for the change prbeess, based on the 
personnel available and the size of the effbrt. This decision is likely to 
irvblve the principal in some way, even if the major responsibility for 
facilitation i-s elsewhere. The involvement of the principal with teachers 
about chcnge is likely to have positive benefit for the change overall, if 
only as an indication of official support (Huling-Austih, Stiegelbauer, £ 
Huscella, 1985). 

Who Are the Targets, or Units, of Change ? 

Any interaction about change involves individuals or sets bf individuals 
who are the targets of the change. These potential "users" respond to the 
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dictates of the change Uself and also to the actions of CFs. their responses 
can be measured through the CBAM dimensions of Stages of eeheerhi Levels of 
Use» and innovation Configurations and can provide useful information to a 
facilitator about how the change might be managed. 

r 

The PTi and High School Studies looked at changes that affected different 
groups or numbers of potential users. If a change involved all or most of the 
faculty of a school, the unit of change was school-wide. If a change involved 
one faculty group, such as a department or all sixth grade teachers, then the 
unit of change became that group, and so on. All of the curriculum 
innovations studied in the Pfl study were school-wide innovations, but there 
were other innovations in the schools that Involved only groups, the High 
School study had the intention of looking at a variety of types of changes and 
their target groups, includifig district-wide, school-wide, and those affecting 
individuals (Rutherford » Ruling-Aastih, 1984). 

Considering the unit of change and its characteristics has value in 
planning and structuring change efforts from two perspectives — 1) the size 
of the unit* its formal leadership, and the unit's previous experience with 
similar change which could be important to planning; and 2) the 
characteristics of teachers as IhciivicJuaUi since their concerns and 
background can condition their involvement and cotrmitment to the process. 

Yet, as the unit of change is largely determined by the change itself^ it 
Is difficult to talk about one without the other, the findings in the High 
School Study revealed that over half of the changes that were reported 
involved the whole school (54.4 %). Sub-units, such as departments^ were 
involved in 28.6% of the changes listed and individuals as units in 17% of the 
changes listed (Rutherford & Huling-Aultin, 1984). This finding was 
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surprising to researchers » as popular conceptions of high schools suggest that 
departments would be the primary unit of change. 

As the size of the unit of change Increases, the need for formal izihg 
coninunication, problem-solving, assistance, and monitoring in the change 
process also increases. Many of the facilitation "teams" and second change 
facilitators in the High School Study were attempts by the principal or 
primary facilitator to make the unit of change manageable to subdivide it^ 
or to provide small group leadership by using other CFs (Huling-Austin, 
Stiegelbauer, and Muscellaj 1985). this was especially true of whole school 
change efforts. The facilltative "teams" developed for one change ^ however, 
did not necessarily rem'Mh the same for another change. Many schools that 
utilized facilitation teams varied membership on those teams with the changes 
they were trying to implement, this had the fwhctibh of involving more 
teachers in leadership roles and responsibilities. 

One example of this is an elementary school, originally In the PTI Study 
arid revisited as a part of the HS Study, this school had a Second CF who was 
the district facilitator for the innovation. As a result of her use of grade 
level groups and leaders in that effort, the principal now utilizes a Second 
CF from within the school and| working with her, divides the school into 
smaller unitSo each with some informal head. This becomes a facilitation 
"team" with the principal and Second CF as the planning and mohitorihg "head." 
When last visited, the school had three such teams one for writing skills 
and a school magazine s brie for computer literacyi and one for a new reading 
text. As the teachers in this school were highly self -motivated and 
ambitious, involvement in roles of respohsibil ity, leadership, and 
comnunication enhanced their feelings of ownership in the school. 
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What EkLWe Know Abotit Cftanges^heinselves ? 

In the PTI Study, researchers worked with the schools or district staff 
to develop a "configuration checklisti" an bperatibhalized description of the 
Innovation 1h order to view the behaviors of teachers throughout the year in 
relation to the program description (Hall et al-t 1982* Keck^ Stiegelbauer ^ 
Hall £ Loucks* 1981). this process allowed the research staff, program 
developers and facilitators to see how well the program had been understood by 
teachers in the nine study schools as well as how teacher behaviors changed as 
they became more practiced with the innovation, 

the High School ^cudy examined the types of changes found in the 30 
sehbbls throughout the country. By comparison, the PTI study viewed teacher 
■ behavior longitudinally relative to one specific change in the school, the 
changes found in these high schools were grouped by size and complexity as 
well t% by content. Almost all of the changes were in some way directed to 
the Improvement of student achievement, or in response to cohtempbrary demands 
on schools for knowledge of computers, new business machines, drug awareness, 
better parenting, etc. the areas of curriculum and administrative planning 
and organization were the types of changes found In the highest percentages of 
all types listed. Few changes addressed teacher or admihistrdtor behavior or 
professional develbpment. Fewer still represent major reforms (Rutherford & 
Ruling-Austin, 1984, Rutherford and Murphy, 1985). 

Another consideration in viewing the change in high schools was the 
source or impetus of the change and its relation to teacher response to the 
charigco 9f the changes viewed in the RS Study, approximately 71% came from a 
source other than teachers, these other sources included mainly local school 
and district administrators * and a few from parents, coninunity, students and 
contextual factors. When all the known sources were considered, district 
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administrators accounted for the largest number of changeis^ followed by 
collaborative teacher efforts, local school admlhlstratbrs and individual 
teachers (Rutherford & Rurphy, 1985). 

Rot unexpectedly, teachers were found to respond loore positively to 
bottom up changes (87S by self-report and interview). However, when the 
changes were top down, teacher reactions were still positive S2% of the time. 
AlsOi not unexpectedly, changes that were required received less positive 
response than changes that were optional. Further, viewing the degree of 
change in practice required for teachers to accoirmodate the innovation 
mafor^ moderate, or minor — also had predictable outcomes. Teachers 
responded more positively to changes that were minor in degree than ma^or. 
Further, teachers were more positively inclined to changes not focused on 
themselves. When changes were targeted to teachers, it drew a lower 
percentage of positive responses and a higher percentage of negative responses 
than any other targets. (All data from Rutherford Hurphy^ 1985). 

Of the five factors considered in teacher response -- source, required or 
dptibhal, degree^ requirements for use, and the target of the change — the 
one that drew the greatest reaction from teachers was the source of the 
change. When the change was Initiated by teachers, their reaction was 
positive BB% of the time, neutral 7^ and negative 7% of the time. When the 
change came from other sources, teachers reacted positively 38% of the time, 
negatively 22% of the time, were neutral 32% of the time, and had a mixed 
response 8% of the time. While there may be many reasons for tins range of 
response, it does support the implication that teacher involvement and 
ownership is an important element in a positive response to change. 

Teacher response to change in the PTI Study was measured by the changes 
in their concerns and levels of use over a year's time. As the PTi Study was 
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focused on response to one Inndvatidh wlileh was belrig implemented school-widei 
teachers' respdnse might be as Indicative of the information provided and 
actions taken by facilitators as it was a response td the characteristics of 
the innovation itself. 

Another significant consideratidri in viewing the changes, is the clarity 
o f the innovatidh to teachers. Research done on Innovation Cdnfigurations 
divided innovation descriptions into imoler.ientation requirement, those things 
necessary to begin working with the change — getting materials ready, 
providing training and the operational zed behaviors involved in becoming a 
user of the innovation (Heck, Stiegelbauer, Hall S bdueks, 1981). 
Implementation requires actions directed to both aspects. Often facilitators 
provide the necessary setup but not the coaching or problem-solving necessary 
to clarify behavidrs heeded to make the program work, PTI study data 
indicated that facilitator interventions in the area of providing 
organizational supports were cdnsistent across all schools. In schools that 
were more successful in implementation, these setup activities were balanced 
by interventions directed to consultation, reinforcement ^ and problem-solving 
(Hord, Huling, and Stiegelbauer * 1983). Further, in schools that had greater 
implefi^ntation success, the 1st or 2nd EF worked to enrich or refine teacher 
understanding of the innovation as use was established over the year. In some 
schools, this was done by sequentially intrdducihg, clarifying, and practicing 
with separated compdnents of the change; in others, it was done through 
problem-sdlvirig and eonsuUing with individuals in need of help. ^ 
ImplementiJig £hange Va^iabJ^es^ Important Consideratidhs 

The sections above describe some of the variables to be considered in 
viewing a change process and developing a plan for faci 1 itatistg that process. 
In summary, these variables include: 
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1) Who win t>e primary leader in the change process? 

2) What is the target of the change, what is the size of the unit of 
change? 

3) If the unit is large^ what is the best strategy to wfce it a 
manageable uriit? 

4) Who would be test suited for the role of Second CF, given the 
•innovation and the unit of change? In some situations, a curriculum 
expert for the ihhdvatidn^ if receptive to teachers, might help 
clarify and worR through the innovation; in other situations, a 
department head or in-school leader, accustomed to working with 
staff, might better marshal! teacher support. 

5) Kbuld a facilitation team, involving teachers, be a good idea? If 
so» who should it include, and how should it be organized and 
monitored? 

, 6) What is the innovation? What is its source? What do teachers 
know about it? What kind of concerns do they have about it? 
How complex is it? How mny other changes are going on? 
7) What is the best way to provide clarity and reinforcement for the 
change? Who should define it? Row is it best explained to 
teachers? 

All of these considerations are site-specific. Leadership for change 
includes knowiiig not only the requirements of the innovation But the 
characteristics of teaching staff, who might be available and responsible CPs, 
and strategies for making the change manageable. 

The research findings from the PTI and HS Studies point to the prineipel 
as having a major role in leadership, especially in changes that involve the 
whole school. The delegation of responsibilities to other staffs providing 
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resoarces» Including time fdr teachers to practice and adapt to It, support 
and push for the change,- involved the principal. In schools where 
implementation was more successful as determined by data or as ndmihated by 
district administrators, the principal had ah active role in structuring^ 
supporting, and monitoring the process. Even in schools that were engaging in 
many changes at many levels, the principal monitored the pulse of each of 
these efforts; 

The next section describes some of the actions taken by facilitators in 
implementing changes. These actions, or interventions, were found to have a 
consistent pattern in successful PTI schools, regardless of the innovation or 
the facilitators. Descriptive data from the high schools supports the 
hypothesis that this pattern is an important one. Facilitators in high 
schools also engaged in these same classifications of activities directed to 
making their changes work. 

A CONSTANT IN TRE eHANGE PROCESS: INTERVENTIONS 

Ac t i ons^fo^ £5aogi 

The purpose of this section is to discuss the actions which change 
facilitators take in elementary and high schools in the implementation 
process. In considering jctions for change, two major components are 
discussed: game plan components and system feedback. A general description 
of the intervention components which change facilitators typically use 
provides the backdrop for vignettes from both the elementary and the high 
school. Four brief case studies from elementary and high schools that were 
part of the PTI and HS research are then presented, illustrating the role and 
interventions of facilitators who were effective in implementing change. 
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A Game Plan 

Change master^^ sty% Kantrr (1984), understand the crucial paradox of the 
change effort: "there needs to be a plan, and the plan has to acknowledge 
that it will be departed frdm." The plan, departure from it, and the 
restructoririg of the plan are the rubric which direct the actions of the 
change facilitator during the implerriehtation process. The PTI researchers 
discovered a cyclical pattern in the actions of principals who were "change 
masters." First, they had a vision of their school which became the plan, 
the plan wlSs then carried out through the actions they took. Finally, they 
monitored the f:ff€cts of tiiese actions to allow for effective restructuring o**^ 
their plan. 

the plah^ or game plari^ utilized by principals in the PTI study was an 
overall design for the interventions required to implement the change in their 
schoolSc In developing this game plan, these principals considered all 
aspects of the implemehtatidn effort and all persons both directly and 
Indirectly involved with the change effort (Hall, et al., 1983; Rutherford. 
Rord & Thurber, 1984). In addition, these plans were found to have four ma^or 
game plan components which directed the principal in prcvidirig leadership in 
activities which supported thei teachers in Instructional improvement. These 
specific game plan componehts, part of the intervehtioh taxonomy developed by 
the RIP program from PTI and other data^ are: 

l) developing supportive organizational arrangement, 

2} training, 

3) providing consultation and reinforcement, and 

4) monitoring and evaluating {Hall S Hord, 1984). 
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When the change facllUator put all four of these game plan eompohehts into 
operation, the likelihood of successful impiemehtatibh is increased, according 
to the PTI data (Rail et al., 1983). Figure A depicts the game plan 
cdmponehtSi definitions, descriptors, and examples. The follcwing illustrates 
these game plan components through vignettes from th^t PTI and Phase !i High 
School Study: 

Developing supporti j^^j^r nafii z a tio nal arrangements are the nuts and bolts 
of the change process in which the change facilitator keeps he organizational 
mechanism well-oiled so that the change can wbrR in the system. This game 
plan component represents the logistical requirements which assure that the 
organizational mechanism can accormodate the innovation. ft high school 
principal wanted to provide the tims for the assistant principals and 
departinent heads to assume instructional leadership "oles; their time, 
however, was consumed b} paperwork, leaving little time for direct contact 
with teachers in a facilitative capacity. The principal in this particular 
high school allocated more ihstructienal support time to this leadership team 
through streamlining the "admihistrivia" of the school. She acquired a 
personal conputer system necessary for creating a record manageinent system for 
routine paperwork. this actibh by the principal was an organizational 
arrangement which gave the requisite time to the other members of the 
leadership team to directly suppoi-t a new instructional program. 

In contrast, an elementary school principal attacked a specific problem 
by arranging organizational support. In her implementation efforts 
surrounding a district-sponsored math program, she discovered that teachers 
were not using the instructional math kits because the kits were neither 
organized nor coordinated with the scope and sequence of the math program. 
The principal facilitated of the math kits by recruiting parent volunteers 
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GPe 1: 



ive 

Organizational 
Arrangements 



DEFINITION 



FIGURE 4 
DESCRIPTORS 



EXAMPLES 



GPC's are ttie six major 
tdfictional dusters 
of Innovation-related 
interventions. 



Actions taken _ to 
develop poiicies, 
plan, manage staff, 
funds, restructdrs 
roles and provide 
spaces tnatefials, 
and resources to: 
establish and main- 
tain use of the 
innovation. 



^Idsters all interven- 
tions Into functional 
groupings, 

Covers the entire tire 
period of the change 
process. 

Includej all actors 
and events. 

jn comsinatiorii covers 
all interventions of 
the game plan. 

Covers logistical and 
scheduling activities, 
includes planning and 
de'Js ion-ma king about 
the change process^ 
schedules and people. 



Hiring new staff. 
Seeking/receiving funds. 
Providing innovation- 
ec 



6PC 2: 


Actions taken to deveioj 


3 Covers formal organized 


Holding workshops. ' 


Training 


positive attitudes^ 


training activities. 


Hodellng/demonstrating 




knowledge and skills 






in relation to ihnova-, 


Hay be provided for 


Observing and providing 




tion use, through 


users, administrators 


feedback related to a 




formal, structured 


or others. 


pre-spucified task. 




and/or pre-planned 






activities. 


Is normally scheduled 
and announced in advance. 
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DEFINITI0N DESeRIPTORS EXAMPLES 



Actions (often Idiqsyn- Is locused en eonstlting Holding brief conversa- 

l<^<"9 cratlci probleni-speelflCi and coaching users/ tlons about how It Is 

iltatloi targetted at ah indlvl- non-users. going, 

leinforeement dual or small group) 

taken to encourage and Is typified by one-on-one Faenitatlng a problem- 

to assist Individuals problem solving and solving group. 

In solvrng problems informal sharing of tips. 

related to Innovation Providing "comfort and 

implementation. caring" sessions. 



■ - Actions taken to gather^ Includes formal and Analyzing p.-e-post learner 

oring S analyze or report data informal assessments. assessments. , 

ation about the implementation 

and outcomes of a change Includes assessment j Administering end-bf- 

analysis interpretation workshop questionnaire. 

and feedback. 

Conferencing with 
teachers to survey how 
the new program is going. 



fiall and Hord, 1984, 285-286. 
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to unpack the kits, and providing a substitute teacher so that teachers had 
additional planning time to coordinate the instructional materials with the 
program. Through this action, this elementary school principal both solved a 
logistical problem and facilitated the use of the math materials. Actions by 
principals which provided the necessary organizational support for the 
innovation were found in both the elementary and high school studies. 

Training is usually a more formal intervention by change facilitators. 
Typically, It involves workshops or demonstration lessons which are scheduled 
in advance. Two vignettes from elementary schools provide examples of ways in 
which effective change facilitators used workshops and dernonstration lessons 
in tandem to support specific innovations in their respective schools. First, 
a principal in a rapidly expanding elementary school, in supporting and 
Implementing a district-sponsored pupil management program, personally 
provided the training to the faculty for one hour each week. He gave further 
support for this weekly training session by observing in the classrcoms and 
modeling the behavioral management techniques to teachers with students. 
Rext^ in a West coast elementary school, a principal facilitated the writing 
jpirogvam innovation sponsored by the school district. He conwissioned a few 
teachers, tc attend a district-wide workshop regarding the writing innovation. 
As a result of teacher:^' positive response to this workshop, he juggled school 
resources to bring the workshop leader to the school, which piqued the 
Interest of other members of the faculty during the initial stages of the 
implementation process. Both of these principals provided support for the 
Innovation by sponsoring workshop and training sessions to meet the specific 
needs of their schools. 

^rov^jinj consultation and reinforcement are Idiosyncratic actions which 
the principal or facilitator targets at individual or small groups of users. 




these often occur In brief conversations or prob1em-so1v1ng sessions between 
the change facilitators and Individual or small groupis of users; It also 
Includes spontaneous actions like conversations In the hallway, a visit to a 
classroom, or an Informal meeting in the teachers' lounge providing 
consultation and support for teachers' use of the instructional innovatien. 
ene effective high school principal describes her ongoing support and 
consultation with teachers as "high touch." She translates this concept into 
actions such as circulating in the hallways and teachers' lounge to taU with 
teachers abeut instruction. She also drafts handwritten notes to teachers to 
thank them for a job well done. She feels this ongoing personal touch allows 
her to have instructional contact with teachers on an ongoing, informal basis 
which communicates the importance of the instructional program. 

A "change master" elementary school principal took actions which 
^ supported the district-mandated writing program. He modeled the process of 
writing by generating his own stories, which he typed in his office. He then 
visited classrooms to read his stories to children and teachers alike. The 
principal used his stories as the springboard for conversing with teachers 
about implemehtihg the writing process In the classroom. Both of these 
principals were ehcouragers: they acted in ways which reinforced the use of 
the ihncvation, and each in their own way was a consultant to the users. 

Monitoring and Evaluating . Hhen a GF conducts formal and informal 
assessments, such as observing or conferring with teachers, assessing learner 
outcomes, and administering end-of-workshop questionnaires, he/she is 
monitoring the effects of his/her actions on the change effort. Often the 
actions surrounding the monitoring and evaluation of a system are formal 
procedures. For example, in one high school, both the principal arnd the 
assistant principal were responsible for the evaluation of the teachers. They 
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perfonr>ed this task twice a year^ and after the evaluation, the principal or 
the assistant principal had a conference with the teacher in which they 
provided feedback about the instructional program. This Was a formal 
itionitoring procedure. However^ in another high school setting^ during the 
initial implementation efforts, the principal consulted with the early 
adopters of the innovation on a frequent basis so that these teachers would 
serve as models for the later innovation adopters. These early adopters had 
to resolve many initial problems in making the program work. Monitoring this 
process allowed the principal to anticipate the needs of other users. 

Generally, monitoring and evaluation occur through visiting classrooms, 
supervising implementation efforts, and by listening carefully to teacher 
comments and discussion in personal and group interactions. In some instances 
where there was more than one facilitator^ the principal or primary CF would 
be responsible for more formal monitoring, while the Second GF would monitor 
the -progress of individuals in a formative, problem-solving way. They would 
use both fontJS of monitbrihg to revise their implementation game plan. Having 
formal and informal processes of monitoring and evaluating available allowed 
facilitators to continually assess the outcomes of the change effort. 
feedback on the System 

As the researchers from the RIP Program analyzed the data from the PTI 
study, they discovered that the change facilitators (principals and others) 
who were successful in implementing the change not only had a plan which they 
translated into actions, but they also restructured their plan when necessary. 
They accomplished this by obtaining feedback from the system. This feedback 
is the link between the change facilitator and the ongoing interventions which 
the change facilitator takes in the implementation effort. Through 
observations and conversations, the change facilitator receives frequent input 
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about the change effort, dnce they have received this Information, there Is a 
period of reflection In which they evaluate the brinlhal plan and reformulate 
if required. 

According to intervention theory, facilitatcrs organize and provide for 
the process, train, reinforce and problem solve, and monitor results. This 
monitoring may result in retracing steps to retrain or provide other 
problem-solving activities and monitoring again. 

It is the use of this cyclical process which most obviously separates the 
effective from the ineffective change facilitators. An elementary school 
principal was implementing a district-mandated school snath program. Rer 
initial goal was to Implement the entire math curriculum change during the 
first year; however, on obtaining feedback from observations In classrooms and 
conversations with the teachers, she found that to have teachers develop 
; objectives for the scope and sequence of the program was a more realistic goal 
for. the first year of implementation efforts. She revised her plan so that 
adapting the materials to fit the curriculum became a second goal. 

An example from a high school Is a sunrier project begun by the principal 
in order to beautify a decaying inner city school. The Initial positive 
reaction of faculty members, parents, and students to the nwral which began to 
adorn the walls of the school after the first summer, however, helped the 
program to grow into a whole school beautif ication program. 

Each of these principals understood the rubric of the change process -- 
planning, acting, and restructuring. In the actions which change facilitators' 
take for change, the critical aspects of having a game plan and obtaining 
feedback from the system are part of the repertoire of principals who are 
effective change agents. 
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The following are brief case studies of change in four schools, two 
elementary and two seeondaryi All of these schools were effective in their 
change efforts; The principal played a major role in each school, either as 
primary facilitator or through working with a facilitation team. The case 
study text describes each setting, highlighting the interventions utilized as 
a part of the plan for chan^ec The annotations to the right provide a 
complementary sketch of the change process in the school in terms of the 
change variables discussed in this paper — facilitator pattern, units cf 
change i and game plan components. 



£Hahge in-&cti6n: Jour Annotated 
WiTjw School 



studies 



Willow is a large* expanding el emehtary school which 
serves approximately 8QB students in K-6 with a staff of 
43 teachers, one principal, end one assistant principal. 
The comma nity in which the school is located is basically 
middle class and Anglo. Hispanics comprise 2% of the 
student population, and Blacks about 15%* most of these 
students being bussed from inner city. The school is 
fourteen, years old and has been served by the same 
principal during these years. Tenure of the faculty 
ranges from 1 to 12 years, with most of the number in the 
4-8 year range. There is a general feeling in the school 
and at the district level that Willow School Is a good 
school with few problems. 

Facilitator Pattern . There are only two formal 
administrative positions in the school, the principal and 
the assi^stant principal. The principal is tjhe visible 
leader recognfeed by the faculty. He delegites both 
responsibility and authority to the assistant principal. 
Once this basic responsibility Is delegated, he does not 
interfere, but he does monitor and consult relative to 
task expectations. 

For each grade level, there is an informally 
designated leader t.id the_ two principals use these 
teachers as coni7iunic?iti on links with other teachers at the 
various grade levels. However, there is a considerable 
amount of direct contact between the principals and 
teachers. Despite this delegation of responsibility, 
principal is the instructional leader in the school. 
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Ehanp > Two major changes are being Implonehted at 
Willow School , and both of these changes are maridated by 
the district, The first of these Is a behavior management 
program and the second innovation isthe hew math program. 
The principal Is the primary facilitator for both 
programs. 



Ihterveritlbhs; The 



knowledge ~oT 
discussions 
facilitators 
informal grade 
their classrooms, 
information about 
teachers. He acts 



^ principal has a good working 

his faculty. Through classroom observations , 
with individual teachers^ and from other 
in the building (assistant principal and 
leaders) he knows how teachers teach In 
The principal does more than collect 
the classroom performance of his 
on it, usually in a supportive way. 



Change ^ Math and 

Be havior 

Rartagement 

l^rogram 

Unit of Change: 
Whole School 

GPC 3: eonsaltation a 
Reinforcement 



GPC 1: Supportive 

Drganizational 
Arrangements 



GPC 4: Monitoring 
Program 



Arrangements for the In-school math cohsjltant and 

encouragement for teacher attendance at the 
district-sponsored math workshops are two ways Jri which 
the principal encourages adoption of the math Innovation. 
In another Instance, he and the assistant principal 
investigated a complaint b^ the teachers regarding the new 
math program, discovered they were correct, and contacted 
the district personnel responsible for remedying the 
problem. In addition, the principar is providing the 
in-^house weekly staff training for the behavior management GPC 2: Training 
program. 

Suninar^ 

Willow School has an idehtifiable leader, the 

principal, who uses the available school resources to 
iacilitate the change process. Among these resources are 
the key s^chbol perserinel. Re structures the 
respbhsibni ties for the instructional program so that 
adequate monjtoHhg and support is available. He uses the 
critical game plan components in intervening with the 
staff to facilitate change. 

^rge Washington Carver High School 

George Washingtoh Carver High School (GWCHS) is an 
inner city comprehensive high school with a student 
population of 2^500 and a faculty of 135. Although the 
faculty is racially balanced, the studenjt population is 
99? black with almost 50% being poor. There is a high 
mobility rate among the students; however, the staff and 
the principal have remained relatively stable over the 
last decade. The school has experienced frequent 
demographic changes during the last ten years, and it is 
this phenomenon of conmunity change which underscores the 
continuing commitment of GWCHS to school improvement. 



. Facilitator Pattern . 
GWCHS shows the chain of 



The organization flow chart at 
command and the delegation of 
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respQhslbilltieSc feimi hi strati ve staff and teachers Primary CF 
report that there are pr^ all staff folia* in 

the routine functions and the resolution cf problems. + 



The assistant principals share in the instructional 
leadership with the principal ^ while depar^nt heads have 
respdhsibi 11 ty for the curriculum planning^, budget 
allocations, and teacher supervision in their respective 

departments. The leadership team which Includes the 

assistant principals and the department heads meets in 
regularly scheduled cabinet meetings. However^ the school 
leader is the prKKlpal and the assistant principals are 
second in command. 

EHange. Changes at the buil ding level at GWCHS are 
in response to meeting the needs of the changing student 
population. The primary goal of the principal at 6WCHS_is 
to improve the academic achievement of the students. The 
specific objective i s_ to decrease the number of students 
who score belcSr tKe SQ% on standardized achiev^ht tests. 
This change effort is viewed as an all-school effort, in 
which all faculty members and a<ininistrative leaders share 
a responsible part^ 

_ A tandem effort in the change process to improve 

academic achievement Is the school beautificatibh project, 
begun several years ago l)y the principal in response to 
the poor i??«ge of GWEHS, both with in _and outside the 
school. As a result of the continued summer efforts of a 
small cadre of students, faculty and t principals, the 
halls of the school are dominated by f if teen-foot murals. 
These murals have become a focal point of the change 
effort: they serve to motivate staff and students all Re 
for the school beautif ication project and are the 
beginning of the prihcipars Ibhg-rahge vision for the 
school 
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Int ervention s. There is an underlyint structure to 

the way in which this principal goes about the business of 
effectively leadir^g the school. Several components are 
readily appareiVt in his g^ame plan to accompll^sh his goal, 
ftrohg the more salient features of his plan for school 
improvements are the establishment of policies and 
procedures, ad hoc change teams, the articulation of 
goals, and the __ development and Implementation of 
strategies to accomplish these goals. 

the prihcipaTs primary goal is to improve the PrincipcJl Style 
acadertiic achievement of students. Re sees this as a longj 
slow building FL^ocess; however, he understands that 
increments of progress must be made each year to actualize 
his goals. It is his underlying belief which guides the 
plan. He articulates this belief by stating that students 
are the school's best asset, and that all students have 
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the potential to achieve. He adopts a pragmatic approach: 
■ the principal states the; yearljr goal and de?elops a 
two-pronged plan. First, he examines the available 
resources and accentuates the school's strengths In the 
Improvement process, Secohd^ he esLtablishes specific 
goals which are reachable end attainable. His vision for 
school in^srdvoneht becdroes a series of utilitarian 
strategies with defined objectives which can be 
(Eiwinunieated to staff and students. 

What are some of the components which he uses in 

accpmplishing his goal? He creates an ad hoe change tea;n 
comprised of teachers s assistant principals, and other 
staff members. He selectively marshal Is his resources, 
and he Ignores the brgahizational plan In the 
implementati bh process. 

In the typical day-to-day occurrence'^ in the school, 

formal procedures are known and f' ; lowed by both 
administrators and teachers. Bveralli the principal 
adheres to tibth district arid school policy for managing 
tbe school; however, fie handles the change process 
differently. When the principal intends to implement a 
change, he selectively enlists the support of others. He 
chooses a small cadre of staff and consults with this 

. group during the change process. It is as if the formal 
procedures are iri place for institutional ized events, but 

: the change process requires a different approach — the 
creation of an ad hoc change team. 

Ju^ary . The principal at GWCHS is a cohtradictibh, 
for he IS the push behind the change effort in the school 
and uses creative ihsubbrdinatibn when policy prevents the 
actual izatibn of his vision for the school. But he Is a 
leader who also considers school j)ol1cy. The salient 
characteristic which makes some sense of the 
contradictions is the principal's vision for the school. 
He believes that academic achievement is a possibility for 
all students. It is his plan to accomplish his goals. 



GPC i: Policies & Plans 



It Is not possible to describe GWCHS without strong 
reference to the principal. His role Is perhaps best 
explained when considering the students. They ere the 
focal point of the school and the principal is their 
primary advocate in that the changes he Implements and 
initietes are for the behisfit of students. It is this 
belief in the role arid function of schools which eppears 
to define the principal. 



m 1: 



CorrnunTcates 
Expectations 



GPC 1: Staffing 



GPC 1: Delegating 

and Appointing 
Roles 

GPC 3: Consulting 
With Staff 



Principal Role 



Mimosa 

southeastern 



Elementary School is located in the 
coastal region of the United State in a 
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large, diverse schooV distrlcti but serves t primarily 
middle-class non^minorlty population. The tsenty-six year 
old building which bouses self-contained classrooms and a 
special cducatibh resource room Is staffed by 28 faculty 
members who are veteran teachers. The 550 stadents are 
mostly hbh-m1hor1tyt middle-class children: approximately 
73% of the stadents are white, ZZ% are black, A% HispaniCt 
and a few are Asian. None of the students are eligible 
for title 1 funding; howevert a small percentase of 
students participate in the federally subsidized lunch 
program. The student population at Himosa is relatively 
stable. Students' achievement scores on standardized 
tests are above the national norm. 

. __ F a cilit au tor Patte rn. The principal describes herself 
as a task-oriented manager who delegates responsibilities 
to the other leadership team members. Shs mdriitbrs the 
progress of theteam oh a frequent basis. The team, which 
is cdmprised of the principal , assistant principal, and 
jnath coordinator, is highly jhteractlve, so it is 
difficult to assess the origin of Ideas. However,, it is 
apparent that the principal is the team leader and that 
the other team members look to her for advice j gui dancer 
and approval. 

the delegation of tasks Is often accomplished through 
discussion and consensus; however, the principal does not 
delegate responsibilities unless the task is fully 
discussed and clearly understood. The staff reports that 
the ' principal 's expectations are clearly underjstjbbd and 
that she knows what occurs in the building ht all levels. 



Primary CF = 



Second EFs 



TEAM 




nath 
Coord 



C hange . Ghange in the Rimbsa Elementary School has 
been iriaMated by the district office, the unified math 
curriculum is an example of a m^ change which the 

school has adopted. The procedures to Implement this 
curriculum^ however, have been adapted to meet the needs 
of the school. It is the procesJJ which the Hin>osa school 
uses in implementing the unified math program which 
demonstrates the way in which change occurs in the school. 



Change 



Hath 
t^rogram 



Unit bf Change: 
Whole School 



interventions . A description which highlights the 
change process is feedback. The leadership t 

Influenced by the principal , sought feedback about the GPC 4: Monitoring 

degree of program implementatibn frbm_ the staff. They 

adapted the. implementatibn process to facilitate adbptioh ^ 

of the unified math curriculum. They accomplished this 

through several strategies. First, the principal 

discovered that the teachers could hot implement all 

program components during t first year. Next, the 6PC 1: Providing 

principal found that the supplemental materials were not Resources 

used in the program, through cbnversations with other 

members of the team and teachers # she uncovered some 

organizational .problems with the materials. The 
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utilization of parent volunteers ahd_ a permanent 
substitute teacher solved this asf>eet of the problem. 
Throughout the process of sblvl^ng the problem of low usage 
of the lupplemental Rits In the classroom, the principal 
continually sought feedback from the other team leaders 
and teachers. She sought to account for the major 
concerns of the teaching staff in applying remedies to the 
problem. 



GPC 1: 
GPG 3: 
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__ Suninary . The principal Is the push behird the change 

effort in HiTOsa. She is viewed by staff 

administrators and teachers as knowing what happens in 
the school. She sees herself as the instructional leader 
who relies on a leadership team_ to work with her in 
facilitating the school program. The principal expressed 
no grand schemes for school reform. Rttheri she attempted 
to implement district -mandated programs, but adapted the 
process of Implementation to meet the unique needs of her 
school. In addition, she saw the facilitation of change 
as a process which required sensitivity to the heeds of 
the instructional staff for successful and long-term 
implementation. Her efforts in the change process at 
Mimosa, became a sequence of utilitariah strategies to 
accomplish the goal of eventually institutionalizing a 
eurrieulum innovation. 



Principal Role 



jtorthsi de High S chool 

Northslde High ichobl is a thirty-year-old school 
designed drigihally for a rural population which is now 
growing at the rate of 260 students a year. The teacher 
group is a new, younger faculty directed by a principal 
Who has been at the school for two years. The ccmimunity 
which Northslde serves is a middle-cleLS^ suburban 
comnunity of transplanted pro fess^ibnal families who are 
relatively unlnvblved in the sehbbU 

Facil itatbr Patte rn . Thje principal has adopted the 
participatory manageinent program espoused by the schpbl 
district. The three assistant principals serve as the 
second change facilitators^ and there is a rotating group 
of students and teacher represejitatives whb serve oh 
advisbry. committees. _ However, it is clear that the 
principal is the school leader who assumes the role of the 
primary change facilitator. He is supported by a steering 
committee of teachers and an advisory council of both 
teachers and students. 



Change , The change at Rbrthside is the_ rapid change 
In the student populatibh. Projected enrol Imeht figures 
for the district indicate that this school will gain as 
many as 200 students yearly for the next five years. The 
district has set as a school priority the development of a 
structured response system to this increase In students i 
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One suggestion for this Is the use of a participatory 
management system that would alldW: for better 
communication between teachers and admi hi strati dh . The 
principal not only supports but Implements this idea. 

Participatory management has_ taken the form of a 
student/teacher_ adjrisory group and establishing 
sehool-home cormiun] cation. The purpose of this change is 
to ensure that the_ academic achievemeht of the students 
remains constant despite the cdritiriual change in the 
student body. 

Ihterventiohs , the principal _has used both the 
participatory management and school -co^ relations as 
a springboard to effect school change and to maintain GPC 1: Planning 
academic aichievement. He relies on the Input from both 
the faculty steering cofmittee and the student advisory 
comnittee to make decisions. He then works with both of 
these groups in corijuhctidn with the other members of the 
change facilitation team the assistant principals in 
planning^ 

Ih_conferr1ng with teachers, he writes an evaluation 

of their performance and then asks the teacher to write an 
evaluation of his prihcipal behavidrs. Both evaluations 
are then used in structuring professional goals and 
objectives for the teacher and the principal -- all of 
which hinge on student growth and achievement. Further, 
he supports teachers' concern? about the change by 
anowing_ them access to himself or others, iri: roles of 
responsibility to express problems. He will discuss and 
develop a plan for these problems with the steering group 
and^ commuriicate the result to the school or Individual 
rapidly. This has been a significant help in gaining 
teacher trust in the process. 

Swroary . Change at Northside requires almost daily 

replanmnj and problem solving. This principal Involves 
some of the individjals the change is affecting most-- 
teachers and students — in planning the school's 
response. 



CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
CONCLUDING COhWENTS 



This document provides an overview of many of the key research findings 
which the RIP team has developed from their studies of change in schools 
dunng the last decade of research. Schools successful in implementing change 
(whether elementary or high schools), had a set of identifiable strategies 
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targetting the iiiiprdvemerit proeessi ft primary change facilitator assumed the 
fnajbr role and responsibility for implementing the Innovation. A major part 
of this person's responsibility was developing a plan of action and 
marshalling the school's' resources to carry out the plan. Through the 
formation of a change facilitation team, the plan was put into action. This 
leadership team was comprised of a second change facilitator and unit leaders 
who carried out the game plan for implementing the innovation. The primary 
change facilitator acted as the oVerseer and monitored the system so that the 
necessary restructuring of the plan could occur. In both elementary and high 
schools, the successful implementation of an innovatidn included a cyclical 
process wherein the primary change facilitator devised a plan, developed 
strategies to implement the plan, monitored the system's response to the 
actions surrounding the change effort, and revised the game plan when 
necessary. 

• The case study examples illustrate some of these findings. While the 
case studies include a number of different, kinds of innovations, in each case 
there was a primary facilitator and other facilitators acting to structure and 
manage the change. theSe facilitators had slightly different roles depending 
on whether it was an elementary or secondary school and what the innovation or 
change was. In Willow School, an elementary school, the second eF was the 
assistant principal who took on the role of working more closely with teachers 
to implement the math program. Another important facilitator in that school* 
however, was the grade level leader, who worked intimately with the second EF 
to solve problems and consult with other teachers about the innovation. At 
Northside High School, the School management team worked together to develop a 
strategy for dealing with the change, an ongoing growth in student population. 
Implementing that strategy was the role of department heads and assistant 
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principals who worked within their bm groups, or areas of responsibility, to 
help teachers adjust and accoflinodate that change, it is difficult to say 
within this system whether each of these are second EFs for their areas or 
whether it is the team as a whole that is the second CF. Each, however^ 
worked to fulfill this role in terms of the actions they took with teachers. 

Each school cited in the case studies provides examples of the 
interventions taken by facilitators in implementing the changes they were 
working with. Regardless of level, elementary or high school, change, or the 
facilitators involved, comparable kinds of actions were engaged in. Further, 
these actions fit the game plan cornponents described earlier. While in each 
school, interventions directed to supportive organizational arrangements, 
trainingj and rnonitoring were present, the consultation and reinforcement 
interventions proved to be especially important to the success of change in 
each case. These GPC 3 interventions were typically engaged in by all 
facilitators* though second EFs in particular had an important role in this 
area. In George Washington Carver High School, the cadre of staff selected by 
the principal as an ad hoc change team worked individually and in small groopi 
with teachers to enlist their aid for the school beautification program. In 
Himosa Elementary School, the principal consulted with the staff about the 
ysefulness of their materials in order to improve the situation. Both of 
these actions contributed to gaining staff support for the change; 

As these case studies and our research illustrate, the actual process of 
change and the role and function of the various "actors" in change is more 
similar than dissimilar in elementary and high schools when it is accomplished 
in an effective manner, there are, of course, some differences. The size 
differential between these two schools alters the structure of the change 
facilitation teams. The departmentalization in the high school typically has 
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a unit leader In the department head role; This unit leader function often 
must be created or appointed in the elementary school, the larger size of the 
high schools often requires more active change facilitators and the 
construction of more discrete* manageable units in which change may occur. 

Finallys this size differential may influence the role of the school 
principal. At both levels, effective principals must sanction and support the 
change effort, and they will typically be active and visible facilitators. In 
larger schools (and many elementary schools are larger than high schools) the 
principal will lifeely have more people involved in the leadership team and 
delegate more responsibilities. Becai,se departments in high schools have a 
certain degree of autonomy not accorded to units within an elementary school, 
. changes may be Initiated and facilitated at that level without direct 
principal involvement. In elementary schools* the effective principal is more 
likely to be involved in any and all chainges. 

• Effective change at either the elementary or the high school is guided by 
several principles. 

1. It requires a leader who sanctions and supports the change. 

2. It requires the use of a team of change facilitators. 

3. It requires a series of sequential strategies planned around the 
improvement process. 

4. It requires monitoring of the system's responses to the 
implemehtatioh strategies. 

5. It requires corrective action if and when the implementation 
plan strays off target. 

Accomplishing change, especially complex change in schools, is no easy task. 
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Research in schools where change has been accomplished successfully suggests 
that if the above principles are considered, the process of change is more 
likely to have effective results. 
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